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His 2jSfaide was the first step towards glo- 
ry, the first blossom of that artistic crown 
which later encircled his brow and enriched 
itself with so many other precious jewels. 

The success of this work made a great stir 
among the directors and impresarios, who 
prophesied in this rising star a source of suc- 
cess and of fortune, and they vied with one 
another in engaging Donizetti to write for 
their stages. 

Donizetti left Koine and directed his steps 
towards Naples, where he was to give the 
Zingari, one of his most successful comic 
operas. 

« Here commenced that long and brilliant 
odyssey through the capitals of Europe, an 
odyssey whose starting point was from Ven- 
ice or Borne, and which terminated at Paris 
— or rather at Bergamo, for Bergamo was the 
place of his birth and death! 

Between Enrico di Borgagna, one of his 
earliest works, and Galerina Cormaro, which 
very nearly followed Don Sebastian, the first 
written in 1818, the last in 1843, there was an 
interval of twenty-five years, hardly more 
than suffices for a boy to become aman. Du- 
ring this quarter of a century, Donizetti gave 
to the theatre sixty-three operas, without 
counting two unpublished ones, Gabriella di 
Vergy and the Due d'Alba, and one posthu- 
mous comic opera, Rita, ou Deux Homines el 
Une Femme, given atthe Salle Favarlinl860. 
Sixty-six operas in twenty-five years! 

And when one reflects that, among these, 
scores are counted those bearing the titles of 
Anna Bolena, Lucrezia Borgia, Lucia di Lam- 
iliermoor, VElisire d' Amove, la Favorita, la 
. Fille du Regiment, Poliuto, Linda di Ghamou- 
ny and Don Pasquale! > 

[to be. continued.] 

CORREGGIO. 



A TALE TBANSLATED PROM THE OEKMAN. 



BY MBS. E. F. EliLET. 



"Enough for to-day!" said the excellent 
Master Antonio Allegri da Correggio, as he 
laid aside his pallet and pencil, and stepping 
back from the easel, with folded arms con- 
templated the finished picture, full of im- 
mortal beauty. 

"My. day's work is successful," continued 
he, after a pause, a gentle smile playing about 
his lips ; "and I rejoice, therefore, though 
well I deemed nothiughenceforth could give 
me joy, since merciless death has torn from 
my arms a tender wife, and robbed my boy 
of his mother. Ah ! it was otherwise, my 
Giovannr, when thou stoodst at my side ! 
leaning on my breast, with sparkling look 
when thou didst survey my day's labor, and 
explain to our curious infant the meaning of 
those growing forms. Those were happy 
hours for Correggio ! 

"It is spring! like the glance of love 
through the heart of youth, streams through 
earth the balm-fraught breath of Heaven, 
waking the slumbering germs that luxuriantly 
unfold to the light. Life is everywhere — 
in the starting bud, the swelling turf, the 
rippling streams, the flowers that smile up 
towards the deep blue of heaven ; joy is 
everywhere : uttered by all things — from the 
light whisper that thrills the trembling flowers 
to the cleur full song of the nscendiug lark ! 
all seems to ask, 'Is there a sorrow on earth?' 
Giovanna ! I will go and visit her grave !" 

So saying, Antonio threw a mantle over 
his shoulders, took his hat, and left his plea- 



sant dwelling, to seek the churchyard, where, 
a few months before, Ids wife had been laid 
beneath the cold sod. 

He hod scarcely gone half way, when he 
heard the tramp of a horse behind him, and 
was soon accosted by a stately cavalier, 
young, richly dressed, and altogether of a 
gay exterior. 

"Ho — good friend !" cried he; " can you 
tell me where I shall 13 nd the dwelling of the 
famous pointer, Antonio Allegri ?" But 
without waiting for a reply, as Antonio look- 
ed up in his face he sprang from his horse, 
exclaiming "By Saint Jerome! I have hit 
upon you, mine excellent master ! now that 
pleases me, and doubly to see you looking so 
well ! It was rumored in Parma, that you 
were but indifferently in health ! Ay, you 
look strong and fresh ; and if a little pale and 
downcast from recent grief — well, we will 
not speak of it !" He shook the painter's 
hand cordially ; Correggio warmly returned 
the greeting, and asked, 
• "What brings you, my worthy signor, to 
our humble abode ?" 

" What ? Even a message to you, Master 
Antonio ! Our most gracious Duke sends 
you his greeting, and in all courtesy, re- 
minds you of the two pictures you promised 
to paint him, which he, as you know, pur- 
poses to send, as a gift, to His Imperial Ma- 
jesty." 

"Believe me, Signor Morchese," replied 
Correggio—" I know how to appreciate the 
high honor your gracious Duke designs me ; 
but much I fear me, my present obility 
reaches not to objects so magnificent ! I 
have lost much, very much ; and all around 
reminds me what I have lost !" 

'" Is it so ?" answered the Marehese Rossi; 
"on that very account, 'the Duke thinks it 
would be well, if you, my good master, woidd 
come, for a time, to us at Mantua. There 
you could complete your task, and recover 
the elastic spirits.once so peculiarly yours — " 

"And my boy — "interrupted the painter. 

"Take him along with you! That, of 
course ! The little fellow is a perfect Cupid, 
and can serve you as a model when you paint 
the deities of love. Come, then, Master 
Antonio ! take no time for hesitation, but 
corne with me !" 

" Shall I forsake her grave so soon ?" 

" It is not forever, my friend ! When you 
are calm once more — when the first deep 
sorrow is softened into tender remembrance, 
then you may return. Now you owe it to 
the world— to your boy, to leave this place ; 
so no delay. My servants with horses and 
carriages for all your luggage, ore just be- 
hind me — the Duke anxiously expects you ! 
I dare not speak of our fair women, though 
I should gain thereby thanks at their hands ; 
but this I cannot conceal — that far more than 
one lovely divinity remembers with fondness, 
the handsome and renowned Antonio Allegri 
da Correggio 1" ■-..._ 

The color mounted into Correggio 's cheek 
as he exclaimed, " I pray yor, Signor Mar- 
ehese ! speak not of those days ! Bitterly I 
repent, when I think how often vanity and 
frivolity caused me to forget my faith to my 
true and virtuous wife. She never knew my 
faults when she lived, but yielded me bound- 
less confidence. Now- 1 am self-confident, 
self-humiliated ! She knows all now ! can 
she forgive me ?" 

" Without doubt, my good master!" an- 
swered the Marehese, consolingly. "In 
heart, you ever loved her only ; and all else 
that might be amiss, must be charged to the 



frailty of man's nature, which claims a double 
tribute" from the susceptible artist. Your 
spouse would have forgiven you in life ; how 
much more now when, a blessed spirit, she 
soars above earthly feelings ! So blame not 
yourself, that you proved not a lump of ice 
against the rays from the-sunlike eyes of our 
Lombard fair ones ! Yet, if it press on your 
mind too heavily — why, e'en confess to some 
pious father, receive absolution, and paint a 
picture for the altar; so will you have atoned 
un hundred fold for your transgressions, and 
can live in peace of conscience as before ! 
But come now, Master Antonio — go with me • 
to Mantua !" 

Correggio stood a moment, lost in thought, 
then seizing the Marchese's hand, he said, 
" Be it so, Signor ! I follow you and will do 
my best to show myself worthy of his High- 
ness' favor ! Yet only on one condition can 
I leave Correggio — that I may be at liberty 
to live at Mantua in the manner most con- 
ducive to my peace of mind, and suited to 
my work." 

"Granted, Master Antonio ; and you shall 
choose your dwelling where it pleases you, 
in the Ducal castle, or in a cloister, as you 
had it in Parma, when you painted the beau- 
tiful cupola for St. John's." 

It was arranged that their departure shoidd 
take place on the following morning, and 
the Marehese hastened back to the inn, where 
his servants awaited him. Meanwhile, in 
deep emotion Correggio pursued his way to 
the churchyard, where he found his little 
son and the nurse, at the grave of his wife. 
Giovanni bounded to meet him with a joyous 
smile, and offered him the flowers he had 
been gathering. 

Early the next morning, Antonio and the 
Marehese, accompanied by their attendants, 
left Correggio and took the road toward 
Mantua. The rest of their servants, with the 
little boy and the nurse, were to follow them 
on the succeeding day. Rossi and the -paint- 
er rode side by side, beguiling their time 
with friendly discourse. Correggio seemed 
in much better spirits than on the preceding 
evening. 

" How say you, mine excellent master !" 
observed the Marehese, in the course of con- 
versation. " You shall, this time, as I hope 
—and our Lady grant it ! be better pleased 
with Mantua than before ; and if you yet 
find some that do not quite accord with your 
views— why, I know you for a liberal man. 
I often seen you smile and jest over matters 
that would make others peevish and despond- 
ing. For Julio Romano, you will, certainly, 
live in harmony with him, for he is a sensi- 
ble, refined, most courteous gentlemen; and, 
I assure you, holds you in the highest respect; 
congratulates himself on his acquaintance 
with you, and takes it not ill in the smallest 
degree, that our sovereign has chosen you to 
point the pictures for his present to the Em- 
peror." 

" I know not, in truth," answered Correg- 
gio, smiling, " how the noble Romano coidd 
have undertaken them.. He has already 
painted more than one picture for the Em- 
peror, and will, doubtless, paint more, in his 
bold, fiery style, wherein he will surpass 
even his great master Raphael. ' His style is 
not mine. I know well how far from Raphael 
I stand ! But I, too, am a pointer." 

" That knows all Italy, and we Lombards 
are proud that you belong to us." 

"And to paint an Io, Signor Marehese, 
and a Leda, there is no artist, at this time, 
sq well fitted as Antonio Allegri." 
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" It is just on that account that the Duke 
selected you, and none other, for the under- 
talcing ; and, in truth, you are right I Bo- 
rn rao, could, in justice, say nothing against 
t \e 'appointment. Yet bethink yon, that 
right, here, enters not wholly into consider- 
ation — but jealousy — quite natural to artists. 
Now tell me honestly, master, would it not 
gall you a little, were you, as Romauo is, 
engaged in the Duke's service, should he 
choose another for ah enterprise which you 
were willing to attempt if you could not be 
altogether certain of success ?" 

" My goodsignor !" cried Correggio, spor- 
tively evading the enqniry, " chat is an in- 
sidious question ! If I paint, or meditate a 
subject, au ecstacy I may call it, a happy in- 
toxication overcomes me ; I think of nothing 
beyond the art I exercise ? When the work 
is complete, it never occurs to me to specu- 
late on what I, perhaps, could not paint, for 
to this day, I have never undertaken what I 
did not succeed in." 

"True, Master, Antonio; and that is what 
not every one can say. Observe it which 
way I will, I must e'en confess that you are 
a child of fortune, and favored as few have 
been." 

" Commend me not !" said the painter, 
gloomily ; " who knows if the sacrifice of my 
dear wife will suffice to appease the destinies, • 
who hover -continually around the happy, 
aud are ready to strike the severest blow, 
when he is least conscious of their presence!" 

"Yet, Antouio, since there is no way to 
avert evil, it becomes us to meet with cour- 
age its most frowning aspect, and when it 
comes upon us, to bear it like a man. There 
is no perfect happiness, nor yet are we so 
mighty, that no resource— " • 

"The grave!" 

"Well, that is the end of all ! I hope, for 
the sake of your friends and the Art, that 
this end is far from you. A life of brighter 
eajoyment than you have yet known,is before 
you, so you will only grasp it ; and for what 
you say of fate or chance, the old proverb 
has much truth, which holds each man as the 
artificer of his own fortune." 

Correggio looked earnestly at his com- 
panion and said, "Signor Marchese, what 
think you then that I should do, or suffer to 
be done, to keep my good fortune, and shun 
calamity, since that is what you would have 
me understand ?" 

The Marchese cried with a smile— "No, 
no, Master Antonio, I tho't not of that— nor 
must you wander into speculations. I am 
your friend, and will prove myself such, 
when opportunity offers, and so, Basta ! every 
thing at the right time and place !" 

Therewith he gave Correggio's horse a 
blow with his riding-whip, drove the spurs 
into his own, and they rode with arrow-like 
speed over the plain, till they reached the inn 
where they were to take the noon-day re- 
past. 

A number of horses and mules, bridled, 
stood at the door, and a richly ornamented 
litter, together with a crowd of footmen, 
pages and outriders, all gorgeously dressed, 
and running continually in each other's way. 
The Marchese recognized their livery, and 
said, "Ho, ho ! we are likely, from all ap- 
pearance, to have illustrious company on the 
road ; these liveries appertain to no less a 
personage than the old Prince Cosmo de 
Medici, who, as I know, is journeying to- 
ward Mantua with his lovely daughter, 
Isanra. It is said there is a marriage in pros- 



pect, between the rich young heiress and her 
cousin, the Count Castiglione." 

Both alighted from their steeds, and en- 
tered the house. In the colonnade stood the 
old Prince, and before him the fat landlord, 
listening with an aspect of humility and pa- 
tience to the severe lecture his illustrious 
guest was rendering him, upon the bad ac- 
commodations, and uncleanllness of the inn, 
which his highness was pleased to denomin- 
ate a pigstye. 

Correggio enjoyed, no less than the appa- 
rently exhaustless reproaches of the prince, 
the droll figure of the host, who at every 
pause, bowed himself almost to the ground, 
as if receiving the most gratifying- compli- 
ments, edging in, in tones the most cheerful 
and. complacent, his frequent " Si, signor !" 
"very well, signor !" 

His bigness concluded the reprimand, with 
orders that the table should be set on the 
piazza, where, at least, there was fresh air ; 
aud with another low obeisance, and a "multo 
bene, signore," the host withdrew, with as 
much haste as he could, into the kitchen. 

The Prince then first perceiving the Mar- 
chese, inquired, while he greeted him con- 
descendingly, whence he came, whither he 
was going, and who was his companion ; all 
which questions Bossi hesitated not to 
answer, even more in detail than necessity 
required. That was just according to the 
taste of his highness, who became yet more 
condescending and friendly. When the 
account Svas finished, he turned to the pain- 
ter, and said with much solemnity of man- 
ner — 

"You are, then, the excellent Master An- 
tonio Allegri da Correggio ? I am pleased 
to meet you face to face, and have desired to 
see you, having seen, in Parma, your admir- 
able fresco, and greatly admired your pictures 
in Modena and Mantua. I give you wel- 
come, and hope for what I have long desired, 
a picture for my gallery from your hand. I 
will not dispute with you respecting the 
price." 

"I feel the honor," replied Correggio, 
" which your highness does me, and thank 
you for it ! Yet I can promise nothing at 
present ; for, as you have learned from the 
Signore Marchese, I have been engaged by 
Frederico Gbnzaga — " 

"I know it well," interrupted the 
Prince. " You are to paint an Io and Leda 
for his Majesty the Emperor ; and the saints 
forbid I should hinder you in such a work. 
But I think you will have yet some hours of 
leisure at command, to paint me a picture of 
my daughter." 

Before the artist could reply, the Princess 
herself entered, and approached the group. 
Speechless amazement took possession u. 
Correggio — never had he beheld such 
charms ! Bewildered, he only answered the 
Piince with a bow; his highness interpreted it 
as a promise. He took his daughter by the 
hand, and drew her nearer, saying, in a plea- 
sant tone, "This, my daughter, is Correggio, 
whom you have so often wished to see ; he 
has promised me, though his time is closely 
occupied, to paint your portrait ; and you 
may tell him how much I am indebted to 
him ; forasmuch, Isaura," he continued 
with a smile—" as you best know how much 
I love you." 

Blushing, but with the unembarrased ease 
of innocence, Isaura saluted the renowned 
painter, and the sweet music of her voice 
completed the ecstacy into which the first 
sight of her had thrown the excitable artist. 



The Prince invited him and the .Marchese to 
partake refreshment with his daughter and 
himself, after which they would pursue to- 
gether their journey to Mantua. 

Correggio was received with honor and 
distinction, not only by Qonzaga and his 
court, but by the excellent friend and disci- 
ple of the illustrious Baphael, Julio Romano, 
who offered him lodgings in a wing of his 
palace. He, however, excused himself, for it 
was the wish of the Duke that his studio 
should be in the castle ; his highness had 
great satisfaction in watching continually the 
progress of his work. 

Prince Cosmo, and his daughter, Isaura, 
came frequently with the Duke. As the 
taste of sovereigns is always the fashion, it, 
was not long before Correggio's studio was 
the resort, at stated hours, of lordly cavaliers 
and bright dames, who exhausted language 
in their praises, whispered to each other, for 
the painter would not permit loud talking 
while he sat at work. 

At other times came Julio Romano, ac- 
companied by a favorite disciple ; and Cor- 
reggio conversed freely, asking many ques- 
tions, particularly about Raphael, and his 
mode of painting. It pleased him not a little, 
when Julio dwelt upon the wide difference 
between him (Correggio) and Raphael, and 
yet upon their frequent extraordinary simili- 
tude. One day when Romano had discours- 
ed long upon the subject, he concluded with 
— "But you see, Master Antonio, however 
much I speak of this matter, new views con- 
tinue to present themselves. I think indeed 
there is no coming to an end, when one 
undertakes to weigh your merits, and Ra- 
phael's against one another." 

"You are wrong, Master Julio," replied 
Correggio, laughing; " all could be decided 
in a few words, but you are too polite to tell 
me the truth to my face. Now listen. In 
the first place I hold it bootless labor to 
weigh against each other two characters so 
totally different as Raphael's and mine. We 
are both painters — equal, perhaps, in our 
peculiar style ; if not equal, at least both 
skillful. Therefore you must be satisfied 
that there can be no similitude between us — 
though the connoisseur may take pleasure in 
looking, now at a picture of Raphael's, now 
at one of mine — and he may glance with the 
same approbation from one to the other. 

"If you will take pains to examine into 
the peculiar qualities of each, you will see at 
once how it happens — that Raphael must be 
Raphael, and I — Correggio. Raphael, born 
in ancient Urbino, was educated in luxurious 
Florence, in majestic Rome; his preceptors 
were his good father, and the earnest and 
instere Pietro Perugino. At a later period 
id learued to know Leonardo da Vinci, Fr.i 
Uartolomeo, and Michael Angelo. He stud- 
ied the antique, and loved — the proud and 
beautiful Roman dames. 

' ' I was born in the little hamlet of Correggio ; 
my uncle Lorenzo instructed me, for a short 
time, in the little learning he possessed; I 
had never another teacher. I knew no other 
master, and knew nothing of the antique. I 
looked not upon the majestic Roman beauty, 
nor learned to love it; the soft charms of 
Lombardy were offered to my admiration. 
-When I had painted one, of whom I was en- 
amoured, as a naked and lovely wood nymph, 
the reverend Father Prior of a Franciscan 
cloister gave me no rest till I had thrown a 
light drapery of blue over the too charming 
figure, altered the position of her left hand, 
and placed a volume in it — that she might ap- 
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pear, to the people, as a penitent Magdalen. 
Chide me not, unthinkingly, Master Julio; 
at that time I knew no better ! Now, that I do 
know belter, the soft, the bright, the serene, 
is so interwoven in my nature that I neither 
can nor may divide myself therefrom ! I 
paint, from a full soul, and from a warm 
heart, what lives in my inmost fantasy; po- 
etical it is — and noble, if it cannot boast 
grandeur I" 

With friendly earnestness Julio Eomano 
replied, "In respect to a great style, Master 
Antonio, you have done yourself injustice. 
But, by Heaven ! if it is true that my illus- 
trious master has displayed a truly god-like 
nature in his imitation, it is certain that he 
might have envied you the creation of your 
cupola at Parma, that masterpiece, whose 
fame shall keep your memory sacred in after 
ages!" 

" Si, si!" cried Correggio, musingly, while 
he rose and laid aside his implements of la- 
bor, not to resume them for that day; " thus 
it is with us all! we dream of after ages and 
what they will say of us, and keep ourselves 
from evil, often, more for this, than for the 
sake of virtue and God's favor. There is my 
dome, and I could tell you a history — how I 
painted it; a dear — strange history ! Well, 
the cupola shall avail me much in the next 
age, if the whole building tumble not to the 
ground; but who can assure me that one 
shall not step forward and say to the ad- 
miring people — ' This, which so astonishes 
you, was the work of a poor day-laborer — a 
slave, pinchod with poverty and grief, who 
knew nothing of the beautiful world, but died 
miserably* of hunger!' " 

" Heaven help you !" cried Julio Bomano; 
" how came such thoughts into your head ?" 
But Correggio took both his hands and went 
on gaily — "See thus, Master Julio! what 
may happen — if with too earnest and thor- 
ough a gaze we look through the brighest 
and most charming vistas of life ! I paint 
and love — because I must if I live — and 
therefore it is seriousness to me ! But what 
farther may happen, troubles me not ! nor 
ought another to ponder on the future, if he 
would find pleasure in my works. A human 
work, that pleases us, should never be dis- 
sected, even because it is the work of man, 
and as such cannot be perfect throughout. 
But the spiritual, that dwells within man, 
may not be divided, because it is above the 
earthly — God-like — only to be felt, not grasp- 
ed nor analyzed by the inferior nature. 
Thrnk God, friend, that he has endowed and 
prospered us ! Let us enjoy !" 

TO BE CONTINUED. 



[From the London Times.] 
GOUNOD'S ROMEO AND JULIET. 



An amiable enthusiast in Paris, named 
Mme. Sudro, has recentljttttempted to show 
the formation of an universal language, by 
means of the seven notes of the scale. Ac- 
cording to this method, every idea and finest 
modification of an idea can be expressed on 
the notes between C and C. Deaf mutes of 
every c; untry can converse by touching the 
keys ; the blind and the mute can converse, 
the one by feeling, the other by touch. The 
only essential, nocording to Madame Sudre 
would be that one must carry a piano-forte 
about with one — somewhat an obstacle in 
traveling from place to place. In foreign 
parts a dictionary appears to us more con- 
venient. 

H-»-M 

"Munich. — The king has bestowed the 
Knight's Cross of the Order of St. Michael, 
1st class, on Dr, Hans von Bulow. 



We cannot look upon the production of 
Romeo e Giuliclla in any other light than 
that of a genuine success. The last opera by 
the musician of Faust was a sine qua non at 
one or other of the London houses, to which, 
since 1863, Faust has rendered such substan- 
tial service ; and Mr. Gye, as the successful 
bidder for the privilege of giving it an Italian 
dress, may be fairly congratulated. The 
Govent Garden director has, moreover, done 
his very utmost to present it to the frequen- 
ters of his establishment in a style confor- 
! mable with its claims as a work of art, and 
: as the latest contribution to the operatic 
| stage of a composer who, besides being now 
i the chosen musical laureate of the French 
people, has won acceptance in every city of 
the old world, as of the new, where a public 
exists to support a lyric theatre. 

So much has been said and written about 
Romeo et Juliette since it came out, scarcely 
three months ago (April 27), at the Theatre 
Lyrique in Paris, where it still continues to 
be an abiding attraction, that the task of de- 
scription is happily a light one. To narrate 
the story of Shakspeare's play for English 
readers would be superfluous. All that is 
requisite is to show how MM. Barbier and 
Carre have employed the materials which 
that rich mine of poetry and romance offered 
to their hands. In laying out the drama for 
music, those ingenious gentlemen have, we 
think, been quite as happy as in Faust. 
Among the great elements of success in Faust 
were the simplicity of the plot, the striking 
individuality of the chief personages, and the 
fact that each successive scene involved some 
incident which, while helping the story for- 
wards, kept up its interest to the end. These 
elements are equally observable in Romeo et 
Juliette. True there are a greater number of 
characters than in Faust ; but the French 
librettists have made the hero and heroine 
conspicuous by toning down the others. 
Thus, for example, the Nurse, who would 
hardly have been amenable to musical treat- 
ment, becomes almost a nonentity ; Benvo- 
lio is in no better case ; Peter, the Apothe- 
cary, &c, are omitted. Mercutio, old Ca- 
pulet, and Friar Laurence each preserve a 
certain degree of importance, as indeed was 
essential ; but the rest — the Prince of Verona 
and the Cipulet servant, Gregory, perhaps 
excepted — are mere lay figures. Stephano, 
whom the author of what passes in the books 
for an English translation of the Italian ver- 
sion calls " an invention of the librettists," 
is no other than Borneo's faithful servant, 
Balthazar, under a new name, turned, into a 
stripling page and otherwise modified for the 
occasion. Thus Romeo and Juliet — one or 
the other being on the stage in nearly every 
scene, and having three very long scenes en- 
tirely to themselves — are the characters in 
which, even more exclusively than in the 
play, the interest is concentrated. 

The book of MM. Barbier and Carr6, as in 
Faust, is divided into five acts. The scene 
of Act I. is the fete in Capulet's house (the 
fifth scene in Shakspeare). Here, of course, 
we have the interview which brings with it 
love at first sight, and unites for ever the 
fate of the "star-crossed lovers;" the anger 
of the fiery Tybalt, restrained though not 
appeased by the hospitable old Capulet ; with 
other familiar incidents. The substance, 
moreover, of Shakspeare's fourth scene, where 



' Borneo, Mercutio, Benvolio and their <jom- 
■ pardons take counsel how they shall most 
safely join the Capulet fete is also included. 
Capulet leading off his guests to the dance, 
the strange maskers, are left to themselves, 
and here Mercutio delivers the famous speech 
about "Queen Mab." There is abundant life 
in the music which M. Gounod has found 
for this first act. The dance, in three-four 
measure, which both begins and terminates 
it, and by its frequent appearance may be 
said to bind the whole together, is, if not re- 
markably new, at least tuneful, well-marked, 
and spirited, besides comprising two pretty 
choral themes (" L'heure s'envole " and 
" Nuit d'ivresse "). Juliet's entry is the sig- 
nal for a short and tuneful chorus ("Ah! 
quelle et belle !") ; but the first words that 
come from her lips ("Ecoutez, ecoutez," Arc.) 
are set to music hardly in keeping with so 
pensive a heroine. In the succeeding air, 
with chorus ("Allons, jeunes gens'-'), the 
melody which is bold and has a certain smack 
of the old English character, Capulet urges 
his guests to choose their, partners. This is 
repeated to the same words, and with good 
effect, near the close of the finale. We should 
like to be able to congratulate M. Gounod 
on his setting of the "Queen Mab," as it 
appears in the French book ("Mab, la reine 
des mensonges ") ; but, in strict conscience, 
we are unable. The voice part (for baritone) 
is common place where it is not vague, and 
the orchestration is more labored than suc- 
cessful. That there would be cleverness 
about the whole, M. Gounod's many achieve- 
ments as a master of fanciful orchestration 
had led us to anticipate ; but he might cer- 
tainly have been better inspired by such a 
subject. Coming, too, in the place' assigned 
to it, this air delays the progress to the action 
to no purpose: M. Gounod's "Queen Mab" 
might, in correctness, be denominated a. 
sclierzo, with accompaniment for the voice. 
Although Signor Cotogni sings his part in it 
well, and the members of the orchestra play 
the accompaniment with a delicacy entitling 
them to be regarded as Queen Mab's own 
company of players — "a team of little ato- 
mies," with flutes, and horns, and fiddles, 
and what not, to sort with their dimensions- -it 
falls comparatively dead. Nor, while admit- 
ting the extreme prettiness of the " ariette " 
in waltz-measure ("Ah ! je veux vivre dans 
le reve "), and the admirable neatness and 
fluency with which it is executed by Mdlle. 
Adelina Patti, can we allow that it is at all in 
the spirit of Juliet — even before Juliet has 
seen Borneo. The air, and the shorter one 
to which we have already referred ("Ecoutez, 
ecoutez") having been written with a view to 
the exceptionally high voice of Madame Mio- 
lan-Carvalho, for whose individual display 
they were doubtless, and for no other reason, 
put into the opera, Mdlle. Patti judiciously 
transposes both a tone lower, by which the 
effect is very considerably enhanced. The 
most charming piece, however, in the first 
act, is the duet, in which is musically em- 
bodied the first conversation between Juliet 
and Borneo ("Ange adorable!"). M. Gou- 
nod calls this a "madrigal;" but no matter 
under what title presented, it cannot fail to 
attract by its grace and tenderness — and this, 
remembering Faust, of some peculiar phrases 
and hits of orchestral coloring in which we 
are reminded, not only here, but at intervals 
throughout the opera. The finale to Act I. , 
besides the repetition of Capulet's air, and 
the opening dance already named, contains 
one remarkable point — at the moment of Ju- 



